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Concerning Milton’s Samson 
By T.S. K. Scotrt-Craic 


During the last few years Baker Library in Hanover, New Hampshire, has ac- 
quired, in microfilm, copies of logical and theological works by Calvinist scho- 
lastics. These works are either rare or unduly dispersed, and were much needed for 
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any adequate study of the mind and art of Milton. I have therefore been able to 
draft a monograph, ‘Form and Faith, a study in the basic philosophy of Milton, 
Downham, and Polanus. Various parts of the monograph will doubtless appear in 
philosophical, theological, and literary journals; but being thus in their turn dis- 
persed they may not easily come to the attention of Renaissance scholars. And since 
some of the results are more or less complete as far as Samson A gonistes is con- 
cerned, I wish to share them with my colleagues, for their criticism, just as soon 
as possible—in case, after all, I am talking untruth about Milton. 

In the monograph I have sketched out the ‘craftsmanship’ of the Artis Logicae 
and of the De Doctrina, laying bare at last (as I hope) the exact logical and his- 
torical roots of Milton’s Trinitarian and Christological ‘heresies.’ Similar material 
concerning such topics as the Creation and the Fall, Fortitude and Patience, is still 
in somewhat rough form; but all of it, for me at least, transforms our approach 
not only to Samson but to the Paradise Epics, as symbolic forms. For ‘that sublime = 
art? which is in not only Aristotle’s Poetics but Milton’s masterpieces can show us 
‘what religious, what glorious and magnificent use might be made of poetry, both 
in divine and human things’ (Of Education). 


URING the Reformation there had been (as we know) consider- — 
D able controversy over the nature of symbolic forms, especially the 
sacraments. But by about 1600 A.D., by the time of Cardinal Bellarmin 
and his opponent Amandus Polanus,’ the argument had broadened from 
a controversy about signs to one about things signified. No longer was it 
merely a question of whether the liturgical Mass was an unbloody repre- 
sentation of the blood shed on Calvary, but whether the Atonement was 
consummated chiefly by the physical sufferings on the Cross or chiefly by 
the spiritual Agony in the Garden. This is the religious milieu in which 
Milton arose. 

Like the original Protestants, Milton objected to traditional liturgical 
worship; like the later Calvinist scholastics, he was more affected by the 
Agony or pro-passion than by the Passion itself. And this is the explana- 
tion of what has seemed the enigma of Milton as a Christian poet; for 
where is his celebration of the Atonement? His celebration is his poem 
on the spiritual agony of Christ; though like a good Christian he treats 
the matter at a respectful distance, typologically; or as we would say 
today, in prototype. Samson Agonistes is really Christus Agonistes. 

The famed organ music and elaborate language of Milton, especially 
the wonderful dissonances and broken images of his drama, are really 
liturgical in character; priest has become poet writ large. And once the 
precise religious orientation of the play is understood, its truly dramatic 
structure is clearly visible. It is a progressive orchestration of the major 
themes of Calvinist scholasticism: (1) Vengeance on the Reprobate— 
on the Philistines who are blind in heart; (2) Chastisement of Sinners— 
of Samson blinded in the eyes but not in the understanding; (3) Trial 
or Agony of the Saints—as the Fortitude and Patience of Samson are 
tried in the middle of the play by the visitations of Dalila and Harapha; 
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(4) Ransom, Deliverance, Redemption, the price of glory—when com- 
pleting his agony Samson pulls down the temple on the enemies of God, 
ransoms his own people at the cost of his life, and rises as the Phoenix to 
secular existence. Not less fine than the major tragic theme is the ironic 
countertheme, the well-intentioned but futile efforts of Manoa to pro- 
vide a deliverance and ransom for Samson—a secular aspiration in our 
pejorative sense of the term. 

Even the prefatory material to the play is shot through and through 
with indications of its central meaning, which we can grasp the more 
easily if we have allowed anthropology to cast light on literary origins. 
Thus Gilbert Murray long ago suggested in his introduction to By- 
water’s translation of the Poetics of Aristotle, that drama was introduced 
into Rome, during the lifetime of Aristotle, as a katharmos, a rite to 
ward off plague, just as drama had originally been itself a dromenon or 
ritual act to purge society of the taints of the old year. Regularly, at the 
end of every five-year period, a lustruwm or expiatory sacrifice was offered 
by the censors; and Livy speaks of ‘lustrationis sacro peracto,’ a purifica- 
tion by sacrifice, an expiation. It is therefore significant that, when Milton 
prefixes the Aristotelian definition of tragedy to Samson, he should trans- 
late katharsis not by the usual purgatio but by lustratio: Tragoedia .. . 
metum perficiens . . . lustrationem. Poetry is Milton’s substitute for 
liturgy; the celebration of the agony of Samson is a surrogate for the 
unbloody sacrifice of the Mass. It is a lustration of fear. 

In this connection we should also note how much emphasis is placed 
throughout the Argument on the interplay of festival and redemption. 
We are met on a ‘Festival day.’ Manoa comes in to tell of his purpose 
of ‘ransom’ and interprets the Philistian Feast as a day of Eucharist or 
‘Thanksgiving for their deliverance’. He departs to prosecute his en- 
deavour to procure Samson’s ‘redemption;’ and he returns full of ‘joyful 
hope’ in what he has done for Samson’s deliverance. Then he hears and 
hears of the ‘catastrophe’ which Samson has brought about, the climactic 
agony of the Champion of God, the destruction of the Temple. 

The words ‘deliver’ and ‘deliverance’ are used regularly in Samson 
to describe his and God’s work, as they are of Christ in Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained. Moreover, the Greek word for ransom, lutron, 
appears in the Beza New Testament simply as redemptio; while in the 
Tremellius New Testament it is rendered redemptionis pretium. A good 
example of the equivalence of ransom and redemption is the clause in 
Matthew 20, 28, quoted by Milton in illustration of the sacerdotal func- 
tion of Christ, his offering of himself as a ‘hostia’ or sacrificial victim 
(xv, 292)*, and which is cited in the rendering of Tremellius: detque 
animam suam in redemptionis pretium. Again, ‘catastrophe’ does not 
imply just dreadful misfortune; did not Thomas Burnet write of the 
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end of the world as ‘that happy catastrophe and last scene which is to 
crown the work’? Indeed the word Jusis in Aristotle’s Poetics, which we 
usually translate either as ‘denouement’ or ‘catastrophe’, is simply ‘loos- 
ing,’ and is derived from the same primitive root from which lustrum 
and lustratio in Latin, and lutron in Greek also come.*® Correctly then 
Milton regarded tragedy, and the tragedy of Samson in particular, as 
a lustration, as a symbolic form of ransoming, of deliverance, of re- 
demption—from fear. 

The first level of fear in the play proper is that of total desertion by 
God, the horror of Divine Vengeance, of Poena Vindicta. ‘This Samson 
does not suffer from, since his blindness is in his eyes, not in his under- 
standing. The Philistines are those who are hardened of heart, blinded — 
of understanding, rushing to destruction: | 

Fond are mortal men 
Fall’n into wrath divine, 
As thir own ruin on themselves to invite, 


Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 
And with blindness internal struck. (Il. 1682-1686) 


The apprehensive misery of Chastisement is, however, Samson’s in 
plenty: disease, public discomfiture, the pricks of conscience, ‘affliction, 
shame, and sorrow’ (1. 457): 

As in the land of darkness yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death 

And buried; but O yet more miserable 

Myself my Sepulchre . . . yet not exempt 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs... 

Life in captivity 

Among inhuman foes... 

Yet nothing of all these evils hath befall’n me 

But justly. (Il. 99-1095 374-375) 
To the castigated Samson it seems there is no hope that this living death 
will end in anything but hopeless extinction; and the efforts of Manoa 
to suggest a physical ransom naturally plunge Samson in still greater 
gloom: 

faintings, swoonings of despair, 

And sense of Heaven’s desertion. (Il. 631-632) 

Since Milton in the Argument links the visits or visitations of Dalila 
and Harapha, they should be viewed together in the structure of the 
developing action, the movement from chastisement (Castigatio) to Trial 
approaching Martyrdom (Exploratio or ‘Bona’? Tentatio). Thus Dalila 
is sent (ll. 754-755) ‘to try Her husband, how far urg’d his patience 
bears,’ and not least in her claim to have out-Samsoned Samson, to be 
the Jael of her people and her religion, who will 

be nam’d among the famousest 
Of women, sung at solemn festivals, 


as the saviour of her country from the ‘fierce destroyer’ (Il. 981-985). 
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Samson remains untouched: ‘Let her go, God sent her’ (1. 999). Now 
Harapha appears, taunting and trying Samson: 
I thought 
Gives and the Mill had tam’d thee, (1. 1092) 

alleging that Samson when formerly victorious had had to rely on ‘spells 
and black enchantments’ (Il. 1032-1033). But Samson’s unflinching 
‘trust is in the living God’ (1. 1140), and in this confidence he challenges 
the giant to ‘the trial of mortal fight’ (1. 1175), only to be tried anew, 
by the taunt that no warrior would do battle ‘with thee, a Man con- 
demn’d, a slave enrol’d’ (1. 1224). Yet Samson forces Harapha to 
retire, a ‘baff’d coward’ (1. 1237), and Samson now knows that 


Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impose. 


The exploration and martyrdom of the ‘Agony’ are over; and the 
chorus, indicating the final turning point in the action, exclaims, ‘O how 
comely it is, and how reviving...’ (Il. 1268 ff.), though it is not yet 
revealed how far Fortitude or Patience is to be Samson’s proper victory. 
With the entry of the Public Officer summoning Samson to ‘honour 
thir great Feast’ begins the symbolization of Ransom (lutron). With 
Fortitude Samson replies to the Officer: ‘I will not come.’ And then, at 
last, beginning to feel ‘some rousing motions,’ he determines to accom- 
pany the messenger, anticipating performance of ‘some great act.’ The 
officer merely praises his compliance, and suggests that, having won the 
favour of the lords, Samson may be set free—for the eyes of the Philis- 
tian understanding are blinded. “Brethren farewell,’ cries Samson, 
Happen what may, of me expect to hear 


Nothing dishonourable, impure, unworthy 
Our God, our Law, our Nation, or myself. (Il. 1432-1436) 


While Samson offstage is engaged in the bloody defeat of God’s 
enemies, Manoa significantly returns to stress the theme of ransom: 


I have attempted one by one the Lords 

Either at home, or through the high street passing, 

With supplication prone and Father’s tears 

To accept of ransom for my Son thir pris’ner. (Il. 1457-1460) 


A noise rends the heavens; but Manoa continues with his ransoming: 

His ransom, if my whole inheritance 

May compass it, shall willingly be paid... 

For his redemption all my Patrimony .. . 
Again a hideous noise, more horrendous than the former. Says the 
Chorus: ‘Blood, death, and deathful deeds are in that noise.” Manoa 
interjects: ‘They have slain my Son.’ And the chorus reveals the real 
truth: ‘Thy Son is rather slaying them.’ God has indeed wrought things 
incredible for his people (cf. 1. 1532). For Samson ‘patient and un- 
daunted,’ ‘with head a while inclin’d and eyes fast fix’d,’ stood, as one 
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who prayed. At last, with head erect, he cried aloud; and precipitated 
‘the dearly bought revenge, yet glorious.’ 

The death of Christ was not the beginning of the Passion. Being in 
an agony he prayed; and his sweat became as it were great drops of 
blood falling down upon the ground. The physical death of Christ was 
not all of the Passion proper; Jesus cried with a loud voice, the veil of 
the temple was rent, the earth did quake and rocks were rent; and his 
blood was upon them who had railed and wagged their heads. And 
when they that were watching saw the things that were done, they 
feared exceedingly. 

The death of Christ was the end of the passion, but not the end. 
Jesus came and spake, saying: ‘Et ecce, ego vobiscum sum omnibus 
diebus usque ad consummationem seculi.’ So the evangelist (Matthew, 
28, 20). And in the Apocalypse, which, on the authority of Pareus, Mil- 
ton regarded as a tragedy, we read (1, 6) that to Jesus there shall be 
gloria et robur im secula seculorum. Again, St Clement, writing to the 
Corinthians a couple of generations after St. Paul, tells us of ‘the strange 
sign which takes place in the East . . . near Arabia.’ There is a bird 
called the Phoenix, he goes on to say, which makes itself a sepulchre of 
frankincense and myrrh, and when the time is fulfilled it enters into it 
and dies. From the corruption of its flesh there springs a worm, which 
is nourished by the juices of the dead bird, and puts forth wings; it flies 
as far as Egypt and deposits the sepulchre on the altar of the Sun, and 
then starts back to its former home. ‘Do we then consider it a great and 
wonderful thing that the Creator of the universe will bring about the 
ressurection of those who have served him in holiness, in the confidence 
of a good faith, when he shows us the greatness of his promise even 
through a bird’?* And in the Phoenix attributed in Milton’s day to that 
Lactantius with whose works Milton was so familiar,® we find that the 
solitary bird inhabits a shady Arabian wood, and that a holocaust is pro- 
duced by the heat in its dead body. Thus it is that the chorus in Samson 
can rise to a carmen saeculare of Resurrection: 

So vertue giv’n for lost, 

Represt and overthrown, as seem’d, 
Like that self-begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods embost, 
That no second knows nor third, 
And lay erewhile a Holocaust, 
From her ashy womb now teem’d, 
Revives, reflourishes . . . 

A secular bird, ages of lives. 

The influence on the mind and art of Milton of a Church Father so 
remote from him in space and time, should not blind us however to the 
central fact that in Samson (and not only in Samson) his closest and 
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most precise relationships are to the Calvinist scholastics whose names 
would doubtless have appeared in the lost Index Theologicus. Here we 
would have had documentary proof, of what we must so laboriously 
establish, that Milton rather quickly passed from the ‘shorter system’ of 
the pithy Wolleb ° to the ‘more copious volumes’ of Amandus Polanus. 
But the penetrating influence of the Calvinist scholastics can be finally 
‘demonstrated’ by a brief consideration of the appelation common to 
Samson (the Prototype) and Christ (the Fulfillment): the term Nasar- 
ite. 

In Calvinist scholastic treatments of the fulfillment of prophecy in 
the birth and education of Jesus,’ it is inevitably striking that they do 
not quote Matthew 2, 23—-which states that the Holy Family settled in 
Nazareth, so that what had been said by the prophets might be fulfilled. 
But what had been said by what prophet? ‘And he shall be called a 
Nasarite;’ as was said in the fifth verse of the thirteenth chapter of 
Judges. Such had been the tradition of Jerome and the Vulgate. Jerome 
had put all the weight on the call, agony, and victory of one summoned 
to be separate and holy.® But Luther was afraid, like even Polanus, of 
the ceremonial implications of the term Nasarite, and preferred to derive 
the word Nazareth from a different root, which would allow a refer- 
ence to the prophet Zechariah.® Calvin (following Bucer) allowed the 
old reading and reference to Judges, but in a secondary meaning of 
princely rule.*° The reading Nazarene triumphed in the standard Prot- 
estant Latin Bible, the Tremellius-Beza version, and in the lexicons of 
Schindler, Leigh, and Buxtorf. 

The case for Jesus as Nasarite seemed to be lost in scholastic Calvin- 
ism, but fortunately Wolleb regarded both the prophets and Nasarites 
as types of Christ;** the one because they operated by divine prompting, 
the other as consecrated to God. Thus the way was still open for Mil- 
ton’s Heroic Nasarite, who knows from ‘intimate impulse’ and has a 
‘consecrated gift,’ to be, as prophetic Nasarite, a type of the “great De- 
liverer.’ 

But Milton would hardly have moved wholly counter to the Biblical 
tradition in which he lived. If Samson as Nasarite was to be a type of 
Christ, Milton would need support within Calvinist scholastic comment 
on the Bible. Now, in the Second Defence, we read that Milton held 
daily conferences while in Geneva with John Diodati, ‘the learned pro- 
fessor of theology’ (vil, 127), and uncle of his friend Charles Diodati. 
John Diodati was the author of the Italian Protestant version of the 
Bible, and in his notes to Judges drew many parallels between Samson 
and Christ; Milton either in Geneva or later must have had burned on 
his memory Diodati’s note on ‘He shall be called a Nasarite’: 
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These words are to found only in the fifth verse of the thirteenth chapter of 

Judges, and concern Samson. Much of Samson’s life is a figure of Christ. And 

it can be believed that the prophets in their preaching taught that the true 

Samson of the Church, and the Nasarite of God, would be the Messiah; and 

that his perfect sanctification had been prefigured in the Nasarites of old. And 

because Christ possessed the true Nasariteship in a mystery, the providence of 

God willed that Christ should also carry the very name of Nasarite but given 

to him unwillingly, equivocally, and in vulgar scorn—as if derived from the 

name of that worthless city where he had his abode. 

Christ possessed Nasariteship in a mystery; and it is there for our 
initiation and refreshment in Milton’s substitute for what are usually 
called the Christian Mysteries, the sacraments. Normally in Christian 
history it has been in official liturgical form that the Word has been made 
Act and Drama for us and for our salvation; but that road was closed 
to Milton. It is only too true that, in the England of his day, liturgy was 
what he called it, an interloper. The form was neither fantastic and 
superstitious, nor the purpose sinister, as he alleged; but the imposition 
was admittedly violent (1m, 130). And there were always some who 
tried to make God earthly because they could not make themselves 
heavenly, and not least those priests who by their ‘Liturgies and Lurries’ 
over-bodied the soul (111, 2). But embodiment is to be distinguished 
from over-embodiment. And if one lives in a society where official 
liturgy is either ineffective or corrupt, then liturgical poetry would seem 
to be the answer. Milton, thou should’st be living in this hour. 

For not ‘divine argument alone’ but ‘the very critical art of composi- 
tion’ are ‘abilities, wheresoever they be found’ which are ‘the inspired 
guift of God.’ And ‘they are of power, beside the office of a pulpit, to 
inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu and publick 
civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in 
right tune.’ And among such triumphant creations of the redeemed 
imagination are the works of those who ‘sing victorious agonies of 
Martyrs and Saints . . . doing valiantly against the enemies of Christ’ 
(111, 238). 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


*(Amos) Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf, the architect of Calvinist scholasti- 
cism, was born in 1561 at Troppau on the Oppa. A Silesian Czech, he came 
within the Hussite orbit. His educative years and major significance have recently 
been well studied by E. Staehelin in Vol. xtiv of the Basler Zeitschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde. Polanus became professor of Old Testament at 
Calvinist Basel in 1573, twice held the office of rector of the university, and just 
finished his monumental Syntagma Theologiae Christianae before he died of a 
fever at the age of forty-nine. His work was digested and popularized by his 
successors, especially John Wolleb. 

* References in this form are to the vol. and p. of the Columbia Milton. 

* cf. Lewis and Short: New Latin Dictionary. 

* The Apostolic Fathers, tr. K. Lake, 1, 53-55. 
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* See the works of Lactantius in the Ante-Nicene Fathers; and J. H. Hanford in 
PMLA XXXVI, esp. 266, 296. 

° Johannes Wolleb of Basel; where he was born in 1586, pursued his studies, and 
was ordained. In 1618 he succeeded Grynaeus as preacher at the cathedral and 
Polanus in the chair of Old Testament. He produced his Compendium T heologiae 
Christianae, his digest of the Syntagma of Polanus, in 1626, and died in 1629. 
On Milton’s debt to Wolleb, see PMLA 1, 156-165 and MLN Lv, 403-407. 

"XV, 280-283; Polanus, of. cit. col. 380; Wolleb, op. cit. Bk. 1, Chap. xvI, 
Canon 1. 

“cf. T. Nicklin and R. O. P. Taylor, Church Quarterly Review CXL, 198 ff. 

* Weimar ed., Bd. 40, Abt. iii, p. 457; Nazarene being taken as ‘the Branch.’ 

* Corpus Reformatorum LXXXI, 102-103. 

™ Wolleb, of. cit. 1, xiv. 


Notes on Phonograph Recordings 


Early English Keyboard Music: recorded under the auspices of The 
British Council by Thurston Dart (harpsichord and clavichord) Eliza- 
beth Goble (harpsichord and virginals) Robert Donington (viola da 
gamba) and Geraint Jones (organ) under the direction of Robert Don- 
ington. 

This, the most recent in the series of recordings of English music 
which have been issued by the British Council, is one of the most inter- 
esting. It is made up of twelve 12-inch 78 rpm. shellac records pressed 
by Decca. The entire set consists of music by the virginalists with the 
following composers represented; Byrd, Bull, Phillips, Farnaby, Gib- 
bons, Tomkins, Peerson, Weelkes and Robert Johnson. Several short 
anonymous works are also included. 

The quality of the recording is excellent, the surfaces are quiet and 
the tone of the instruments has, with one exception, been reproduced 
with unusual fidelity. Action noise, usually a problem with the harpsi- 
chord and always a problem with the virginals has been reduced to a 
minimum. The exception is the recording of the clavichord, one of 
Thomas Goff’s fine instruments, the tone of which is too greatly ampli- 
fied with the result that the instrument seems to possess the quality of 
plucked rather than struck strings. The unwary listener will also be con- 
fused by the label on which the instrument is listed as a harpsichord. 

In the accompanying leaflet Mr Donington rightly stresses the im- 
portance of performing this music on contemporary instruments. It is 
no criticism of him or of the other performers to point out that a com- 
promise has been reached in this respect. It is rather a criticism of the 
music loving public which, in spite of the tremendously increased interest 
in the music of the 16th and 17th centuries, still demands as much tonal 
color as possible. The compromise comes with the use of the harpsichord. 
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For certainly no virginalist, from Byrd to Tomkins used an instrument 
like the magnificent modern harpsichords with 4, 8 and 16 foot registers, 
a variety of stops and a wide range of tonal color which are played on 
these recordings by Mr Dart and Mrs Goble. With the exception of the 
Gibbons Pavan and Galliard: Lord Salisbury and the works played on 
the organ all the extended pieces are played on the harpocuess and the 
short ones on the virginals. 

The performances are on a uniformly high level and are in some 
cases superb, particularly Thurston Dart’s magnificent playing of Bull’s 
Walsingham and Phillip’s Pavan and Galliard: Dolorosa and Geraint 
Jones playing of Bull’s In nomine (Fitzwilliam No. CXIX). Only 
slightly below the level of these, because of a somewhat mannered style 
and rather feminine conception of what are bold and masculine works, 
is Elizabeth Goble’s playing of Bull’s Pavan: Queen Elizabeth and 
Tomkins’ Pavan (Fitz. No. CX XIII). 

Two minor criticisms may, however, be made of the performances. 
One is, in this reviewer’s opinion, the occasional over use of the 16 foot 
register on the harpsichord which gives a massive, perhaps too massive, 
effect but frequently thickens the polyphonic texture unpleasantly. The 
second is that, in some works where a quite reliable “‘text” exists, orna- 
ments in the text are omitted and others added by the players in a some- 
what arbitrary fashion. The question of ornamentation in the virginal 
music is a vexing one and it is doubtless correct that much of the orna- 
mentation was left to the player’s taste and skill. Nevertheless it cannot 
be denied that the copyist of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book and the 
editor of Parthenia were considerably closer to the performing traditions 
of the time than are we and it would seem not unreasonable to respect 
the ornaments which they indicate. It would be pointless to make these 
criticisms were it not for the fact that performances as excellent as these 
will inevitably set standards. 

The works which have been chosen are not only representative of the 
types and styles cultivated by the virginalists, but are, almost without 
exception, great as music apart from their historical significance. Some of 
the short pieces might have been omitted in favor of perhaps a complete 
recording of Walsingham of which only 18 of the 30 variations are 
played but in all a comprehensive survey of the virginalists’ work is given. 

Most of the music is available in modern editions, principally the Fitz- 
william Book and Parthenia. Except for the two short pieces from Par- 
thenia Inviolata the sources are not indicated. This is regrettable, par- 
ticularly in the cases of those pieces whose titles are not adequate identi- 
fication. The first of the two voluntaries attributed to Weelkes is an 
anonymous composition. It was attributed to him by Miss Glyn because 
it precedes the second voluntary which does bear Weelkes name—a 
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tempting but dangerous method of determining the authorship of a work. 
The set is a most useful and valuable addition to recorded music of 

the period. One can only hope that before too long this and the other 

British Council sets will appear on long playing records. Much credit is 

due all those who had any part in the undertaking. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Stephen D. Tuttle 


Notes on Publications 


Denys Hay. Polydore Vergil, Renaissance Historian and Man of Letters. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. xiii and 223 p. £ 1.5/3 $5. 

Mr. Hay’s book is the first to be devoted to Polydore Vergil: he is right 
to say that this calls for surprise rather than apology. It is a very good 
book (and a well written one); and in a way now is the right moment 
for it to appear, when, so far as literary historians are concerned at least, 
interest in Shakespeare and Spenser has promoted an interest in Tudor 
historiography; and when even English schools of history are showing 
signs of admitting that historiography may be a respectable object of 
study. Mr. Hay has already edited the Urbino s. of the Anglica Historia 
(for the years 1485 to 1513; Camden Series, LxxIv, 1950) and his 
account of the versions, sources and method is admirable in its lucidity, 
detail and thoroughness. And the Anglica Historia which created that 
pattern of English 15th century history taken over by Hall and later 
writers, basic for Shakespeare and so many later generations, remains 
Vergil’s principal work, and the centre of Mr. Hay’s study. Yet he has 
not neglected Vergil’s other works. There is a good survey of the minor 
tractates—the characteristic production of a humanist of this period. 
Noteworthy is the study of the De Inventoribus Rerum. This has cer- 
tainly been too much neglected: and Mr. Hay gives it its proper place 
among the great Renaissance handbooks; it will now be much more fre- 
quently consulted. Mr. Hay is so modest about his competence in questions 
involving the history of Renaissance humanism, that it is ungracious to 
point out that it is sometimes just here that a certain inadequacy is felt 
even in the treatment of the Anglca Historia. Vergil’s relationships to 
‘humanist historiography’ are suggested; but we need more, particularly 
perhaps about Vergil’s way of shaping his narrative; and about, for exam- 
ple, his concept of ‘fortune’, though what we get is interesting; so with 
the treatment of Vergil’s language—though it is much indeed that Mr. 
Hay should treat it at all. Sometimes we feel that Vergil is represented as 
making ‘choices’ that had in fact already been made for him. And, re- 
luctantly, we cannot allow Mr. Hay his eloquent last pages on Vergil 
and the ‘Baroque’: the assimilation of Christian to classical situations and 
forms here described is simply 15th century Italian humanism. However, 
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to repeat, this is a good book; and Vergil has at last had justice done to 
him in England. 
UNIVERSITY OF READING D. J. Gordon 


W.H. Clemen. The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1951. xii and 236 p. $3.25. 

Shakespeares Bilder. Ihre Entwicklung und Ihre Funktionen im 
dramatischen Werk by Professor W. H. Clemen of the University of 
Munich won critical acclaim after its publication at Bonn in 1936. It 
now appears ‘considerably altered, revised and augmented,’ and trans- 
lated by the author with an admiring preface by John Dover Wilson. 

The English version, free of any air of a German dissertation, merits 
an enlarged audience. Aware of the dangers of statistical and biographical 
approaches to Shakespeare’s imagery, Clemen rightly studies it as ‘rooted 
in the totality of the play,’ growing in its air, sharing complexly in its 
atmosphere, and enhancing and coloring its total effect. Treatment is 
perforce selective and illustrative rather than complete and detailed, for 
the book seeks to bring an intricate subject within the compass of the 
common reader. It succeeds. After a lucid statement of his approach and 
a brief review of criticism of Shakespeare’s imagery in which he takes 
cognizance of work supplementing or qualifying Professor Caroline 
Spurgeon’s, Clemen analyzes imagery in Titus Andronicus, the early 
comedies (in one chapter), Henry VI, Richard III, Richard II, and 
Romeo and Juliet to show the gradual growth of Shakespeare’s art in 
adapting images to character, situation, and mood. Illuminating scrutiny 
of imagery in Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Coriolanus, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Timon of Athens reveals its functional maturity in de- 
lineating character, integrating plot, evoking atmosphere and setting, and 
illustrating theme or symbolic meaning. If The Tempest, The Winter’s 
Tale, and Cymbeline get somewhat anticlimactic treatment, it is because 
imagery reached its peak of dramatic power in the major tragedies. A 
useful ‘summary and conclusion’ (followed by a brief list of relevant 
books and articles and an index) gives clear perspective on the wonder- 
ful movement of Shakespeare’s imagery from its extraneous, unorganic 
place in Titus Andronicus to speeches like ‘Ripeness is all’ and ‘Finish, 
good lady. The bright day is done, /And we are for the dark’ that focus 
whole dramas. 

There is an appealingly modest tone throughout the book and a ready 
admission that ramifying aspects of Shakespeare’s imagery invite further 
study. The English style is clear and almost always idiomatic; misprints 
are negligible. In 1936 The Tunes Literary Supplement hailed Shake- 
speares Bilder as “bahnbrechend and unentbehrlich.’ ‘Classic’ is the right 
adjective for its English descendant. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Elkins C. Wilson 
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Edward Hubler. The Sense of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Princeton: The 
Princeton University Press, 1952. 169 p. $3. 

Many persons who discuss Shakespeare’s sonnets in print seem not so 
much to write about the sonnets as beyond the sonnets. They are eager 
to know who the “dark lady” was, and who, the “fair youth”; they tend 
to find in a sonnet’s every phrase some autobiographically precise allusion. 
Or on the other hand, tending to empty the sonnets of any personal 
significance—one might almost say, of any significance at all—they dis- 
cuss the sonnets as exercises in the conventions of Renaissance sentiment 
and diction. 

Luckily, neither description fits the book Professor Hubler has written. 
He is convinced, as everyone must be whose responses to language are 
neither underdeveloped nor overworn, that Shakespeare’s sonnets were 
for the most part evoked by situations having some factual basis in the 
poet’s private life; but the determination of what these situations were he 
leaves—-except for one matter—to others. What Professor Hubler is 
concerned to point out is that major convictions and attitudes of Shake- 
speare’s, evident also in his plays, are expressed in the sonnets, less pro- 
foundly, perhaps, than in the greatest passages of the maturest plays, but 
with point and persuasiveness, nevertheless; and with that pervading 
sense, so distinctively Shakespearian, of the complementary and contrast- 
ing elements in particular realities and truths. Among these important 
matters to which the sonnets bear testimony, Professor Hubler empha- 
sizes Shakespeare’s belief—in spite of his craftsman’s delight in word- 
play—that literary matter is of more importance that literary form; his 
poignant awareness of the mutability of physical excellences and passions; 
his conviction that man’s affections, like man’s good qualities in general, 
are given him to bestow on or use for the benefit of others rather than 
to hoard in a prudent self-control; and his belief that reputation, in the 
sense of one’s good report among men, ought to be a valued, and usually 
is a valuable confirmation of the worth of one’s achievements. 

The one distinctly autobiographical matter to which Professor Hubler 
devotes extended attention is the allegation, frequently encountered now- 
adays, that Shakespeare’s feeling for the fair youth was “homosexual.” 
To refute this charge, Professor Hubler first considers what kinds of 
evidence are available from which to construct a biography of Shake- 
speare, and what the worth relatively to one another of these several 
kinds of evidence is. He then deploys the general principles at which he 
arrives in a skirmish extraneous to his main intent, but one which well 
illustrates these principles: a sortie against those who believe Shakespeare 
the author to have been Bacon, Oxford, or whomever. He then has little 
difficulty in showing that, at least in the usual man-in-the-street sense of 
the word “homosexual,” the charge against Shakespeare does not rest on 
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probable deductions. 

Throughout, Professor Hubler’s book is written with clarity, good 
sense, and good temper, this last at the right moments modulating into 
humor. The main emphasis of his book is salutary, and the incidental 
criticisms of particular passages in the sonnets are persuasive. One hopes 
that many students of Shakespeare’s sonnets may begin their reading 
about those poems by perusing this book. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE F. Cudworth Flint 


Metropolitan Symposium 


A Symposium on the Renaissance was held at the New York Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art on February 8-10, cf. RN iv, 66. Abstracts of the 
papers by Erwin Panofsky, George Sarton, Roland Bainton and Lei- 
cester Bradner were published in the Spring and Summer issues. 


Wallace K. Ferguson (New York University), “Toward the Modern 
State.’ 

Asked to present the political backgroud of the Renaissance, most 
historians would agree that the development of greatest significance was 
the emergence of states of a modern type. In England and France feudal 
states evolved into national monarchies and in Milan, Venice and 
Florence medieval communes evolved into territorial states. 

The process by which the kings of France and England recovered the 
governmental functions that had been parcelled out among the land- 
holding lords and self-governing communes operated especially in four 
spheres: administration of justice, military organization, economic regu- 
lation, and collection of taxes. The kings first succeeded in making 
serious inroads upon the jurisdiction of feudal lords. As the supreme 
feudal lord the king could claim the right to hear appeals and as conse- 
crated king he had the duty to see that justice was done. The actual 
administration placed no strain on the government since the levying of 
fines and fees paid for the courts. And the travelling justices of England 
and administrative officials of France carried royal jurisdiction from the 
capital to the farthest corner of the realm, until, by the 16th century, 
this essential function of government had been recovered by the national 
state. 

In the early feudal society the king neither paid nor equipped an army. 
He called upon his vassals-in-chief to do the military service they owed, 
forty days or so a year. These nobles were the only effective branch of 
the army, the heavy cavalry composed of armoured knights. The great 
majority of the common population was not expected to fight and those 
who did were poorly armed and trained. The first decisive steps towards 
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the formation of a really national army were made in England, and only 
at the very end of the 13th century. Edward I reorganized the English 
army for his campaigns in Wales and Scotland; and with this new type 
of royal army his grandson Edward III successfully invaded France. 
Regular payment, on a graduated scale for officers, knights, lighter 
armed mounted sergeants and foot soldiers, was an essential part of the 
new organization. In this army a small, but effective cavalry was sup- 
ported by a much larger force of equally well-trained infantry, who were 
armed with the first really effective missile weapon known to the Middle 
Ages, the deadly long bow. This weapon was superior to the ancient 
short bow as well as to the cross-bow, commonly used by continental 
archers. ‘The fundamental reason for the consistent victories of the Eng- 
lish over much larger French forces was the balanced combination of 
cavalry and infantry tactics that destroyed the feudal chivalry of France. 
And tactics of any kind were possible only in a permanently organized 
and disciplined army. The Englishmen who fought from Crécy to Agin- 
court were professional soldiers who had taken the king’s shilling and had 
learned how to obey commands. Ultimately both England and France 
evolved a permanent, paid force which only a government, supported by 
taxation could afford. Such an army was a blow to the prestige of the 
feudal nobles, as was the emergence of the infantry as an effective branch 
of war. Warfare was becoming a big business due to the introduction of 
fire arms (and the consequent increase in the weight of armour) and to 
the development of siege artillery. The wars of the 16th century were 
not fights indulged in as private sports, but mostly international wars 
fought by state governments. 

The imposition of non-feudal taxes to support such national armies 
affected the evolution of national government in various ways. In the 
first place, the central government could tax the great majority of the 
population only by going over the heads of the king’s vassals to collect 
taxes directly from their dependents, thus establishing the direct contact 
between the king and his subjects essential to the growth of a strong 
centralized state. Taxes, because they were so alien to the ways of think- 
ing of a feudal society, were first introduced as extraordinary measures 
to meet some special emergency. And they were still represented as extra- 
ordinary aids to the crown for the defence of the realm, long after such 
emergencies had become annual occurrences. Kings found it therefore 
advisable to present their demands for taxes under the polite fiction that 
they were requests to which they asked the consent of clergy, nobles, and 
commons. A second result, then, of the growing need for taxes was the 
development of representative institutions on a national scale: the English 
Parliament and the French Estates General. 

One final by-product of the perpetual concern with revenue had an 
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importance out of all proportion to the fiscal needs that inspired it. In 
these centuries the central government gradually concentrated in its own 
hands the regulation of commerce and industry and shaped the national 
economic policy, generally known as Mercantilism. Mercantilism was in 
many ways no more than the transference of the strict regulation of 
trade and the exclusive protectionism practiced by the medieval cities to 
the larger area of the state. Still, it was the fact that commerce and 
industry produced wealth in readily taxable form that first attracted the 
solicitous attention of money-hungry monarchs. With the assumption of 
economic control by the central government, the triumph of the state 
over the local authorities that had dominated life in the Middle Ages 
was virtually complete. Thereafter the form of government might 
change, either by gradual evolution as in England or by revolution as in 
most other European countries, but the state would remain the essential 
unit for the organization of modern society. 

Space does not permit us to summarize Mr. Ferguson’s description of 
the development of the Italian city communes into territorial states, and 
from republican government to the rule of despots. We conclude with 
some of his remarks on the inter-related problems of military force and 
revenue in Milan, Venice, and Florence. The Italian states had no diffi- 
culty with the introduction of a system of regular taxation as did the 
feudal kingdoms. The medieval communes had grown up with a money 
economy and the citizens were accustomed to taxation as a normal instru- 
ment of political life. Taxes, therefore, they still paid, but they no longer 
served in the armed forces of the state, as they had done in the heroic age 
of the communes. The states of the 14th and 15th centuries depended 
for military force entirely on hired mercenaries. The condottieri, who 
commanded these mercenaries and sold their services to the highest 
bidder, were essentially capitalist entrepreneurs. They conducted war as 
a business, for a profit. T’wo things followed: first, that whoever con- 
trolled the treasury of the state, whether despot or oligarchy, also con- 
trolled the state’s only armed force, before which the citizens were 
helpless; and, second, that small and poor states could not compete with 
larger and richer states. The expansion of Venice, Milan and Florence 
by conquest was an inevitable result. At the same time, any mercenary 
army these states could afford was inadequate protection against the 
national armies of France and Spain. The invasion and subjection of Italy 
in the 16th century resulted in part from the inability of the Italians to 
unite against the foreigner, but also in large part from the fact that the 
Italian people had long since sacrificed their freedom for security under 
despotic or oligarchic rule and had lost the art of self-defence. 
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Robert S. Lopez (Yale), ‘Hard Times and Investment in Culture.’ 


When Michelet and Burckhardt accredited the term Renaissance, 
economic history had hardly been born. Their lofty construction was 
unencumbered by the suspicion that Caliban might have anything to 
do with the achievements of Ariel. Then came Marx and historical 
materialism inserting literature into the digestive process. After letting 
the pendulum swing fully in either direction, historians have labored to 
find an equilibrium and a chain of relations between causes and effects. 
The facts are complex and do not invite easy schematization. 

The high Middle Ages witnessed a flowering of economy as well as of 
culture. The Commercial Revolution of these centuries saw a great con- 
tinuous demographic growth; steady, if not spectacular technological 
progress; expansion both through increased production and consumption 
at home and through conquest of new markets abroad. The blossoming 
of a new literature and art, the beginnings of political and religious 
individualism, the spread of education and of social consciousness to larger 
strata of the population, was concurrent with the Commercial Revolu- 
tion. Probably there would have been no Renaissance, if the high Middle 
Ages had not previously built the towns, humbled the knights, challenged 
the dogmas, and taught Latin grammar; but the towns of the Middle 
Ages created their own civilization. Whether or not it was as great as 
that of the Renaissance, it was certainly different. 

Italy was to the medieval economic process what England was to that 
of the 18th and roth centuries. And with Dante, Giotto, and Aquinas 
Italy concluded the Middle Ages in a thoroughly medieval way. Petrarch 
ushered in the intellectual Renaissance when the economic trend was 
reversed. Now the period was, not one of economic expansion, but a 
great depression followed by moderate and incomplete recovery. The 
population tended to stagnate at a far lower level. Technological progress 
continued but, with the notable exceptions of the printing press and the 
insurance contract, was limited to diffusion and improvements of already 
known methods and tools. The Renaissance introduced a better type of 
humanistic school and education for the elite, but it was less ‘modern’ 
than the high Middle Ages in that it made no sweeping changes in 
technical education and no significant advances in bringing literacy to 
the masses. The gradual shrinking of political horizons defeated the 
improved means of transportation and trade which was the legacy of the 
Middle Ages. Then a Florentine merchant had described the road from 
Crimea to Peking as safe for Westerners, but now East and West were 
split, first by the collapse of the Mongolian Empire, then by the ‘Turkish 
conquest. A medieval advance in the opposite direction was nulified 
before its possibilities were grasped: the Scandinavians abandoned Vin- 
land, Greenland and Iceland. Within Europe each state manifested its 
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incipient centralization by raising economic barriers against all the others. 
True, the twilight of the Renaissance was lighted up by the greatest 
geographical discoveries. But their beneficial effect was not felt for a 
long time. The first telling result was the disruptive revolution of prices 
through the flood of American silver and gold. The gradual inflation of 
the coinage and a parallel growth of credit money had provided the fuel 
for the expansion of the Commercial Revolution. But the inflation of the 
Renaissance was much steeper and had to pay for the largest European 
wars since the fall of the Roman world. Disease, famine and banditism 
were faithful companions of war. And so was excessive taxation. In 
France and England the Renaissance marked the downfall of town 
autonomy, largely because the towns were unable to balance their 
budgets. In Italy the independent towns survived at a price. They fell 
under small oligarchies or very rich men who could either bear or evade 
taxation, or under dictators who brought about some equalization by 
universal oppression. Yet it would not be fair to ascribe to taxation alone 
the principal blame for an economic recession which was essentially 
caused by shrinking or dull markets. The markets had shrunk because 
the population had diminished or stagnated, and because the frontier had 
receded or had been locked up. 

Italy felt the impact of the economic recession most heavily. Its condi- 
tion resembled that of England after 1918. Italy fell harder because it 
had climbed higher. Of course, we must not overstress the dark side of 
the picture. Contraction and stagnation had succeeded expansion, but 
the economic ceiling of the 15th century was still higher than the top 
level of the 12th. Also, the greatest disasters were sources of profit to 
some men. Inflation, for instance, was a boon to the Fuggers who con- 
trolled silver and copper mines. Antwerp fell heir to the commerce of 
other Flemish towns. Some of these successes were fleeting, others lasted 
as long as the Renaissance. Still none of them were as durable as had 
been the commercial and industrial blossoming of Italy and Belgium or 
the prime of English and French agriculture in the High Middle Ages. 
Space does not permit us to quote all of Mr. Lopez’ statistics in regard 
to population trends, incoming and outgoing wares, banking capital, and 
agrarian figures. One example may suffice: in 1348 the population of 
England was at least 3,700,000. It plunged as low as 2,100,000 in the 
early 15th century. Then it rose slowly, but as late as 1545 it was still 
half a million short of the pre-Renaissance level. Yet England suffered 
comparatively little from war, and presumably was less affected by the 
economic slump. 

The essential phases of Renaissance economy were first a depression, 
then stabilization at a lower level than the highest medieval summit. 
The implicit opposition between these two trends, depression and stabili- 
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zation, may perhaps help us to understand a certain dualism in the 
general outlook of the Renaissance. Some men were pessimists: they 
thought of the lost heights rather than of the attained platform. Others, 
especially those who had managed to settle down in sufficient comfort, 
felt that they had definitely and finally arrived at an equilibrium which 
only a fool or an anarchist could wish to upset. 

The Society of the Renaissance was essentially aristocratic. It offered 
economic, intellectual and political opportunities only to a small number, 
and it lacked a universally accepted standard of nobility. The Commer- 
cial Revolution had undermined the aristocracy of blood. The depression 
and stagnation which followed shook the security and whittled down the 
income of the aristocracy of wealth. Neither was there any recognized 
hierarchy of states or nations, The Holy Roman Empire had fallen to 
pieces; the Papacy had come close to dissolution; France and England 
rose and fell many times. Perhaps this was why humanistic culture 
tended to become the highest symbol of nobility, the magic password 
which admitted a man or a nation to the elite. Its value rose at the very 
moment that the value of land fell. Its returns mounted when commer- 
cial interest rates declined. Of course, in the high Middle Ages shrewd 
rulers and thrifty business men, too, were prepared to invest part of their 
capital in works of art and culture. But the rate of investment was 
inversely proportional to the intensity of the business spirit. Northern 
France was one of the retarded countries in the Commercial Revolution, 
but it had larger cathedrals than Northern Italy. Paris had the largest 
faculty of theology whereas Italian universities stressed the more practical 
studies of law and medicine. Genoa, perhaps the most business-like town 
in medieval Italy, had one of the smallest cathedrals, and no university 
at all. The evolution from the state as a business affair to the state as a 
work of art went together with the depression and stagnation of the 
Renaissance. A merchant of the 13th century was too busy making 
money to consider lyric poetry as a full time occupation. But the head of 
the world’s greatest financial organization in the 15th century, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, was at the same time the head of the Medici bank, the 
uncrowned king of Florence, a patron of art, and a poet in his own right. 
His record shows that unlike his medieval forefathers he was an amateur 
in business and a professional in literature. His poems endeared him to his 
subjects—at least to those who had not been involved in the failure of 
the bank—and made him famous among intellectual aristocrats through- 
out the world. And we may observe that business at the time was so bad 
that even skillful management would not have brought many dividends. 
Perhaps Lorenzo may be forgiven for overlooking some opportunities to 
invest in trade at five percent, since he invested in art at a rate which 
shall never be exhausted. 
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Library News 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 

Continued from RN v, 44: 

Archimedes. Archimedis De ts quae 
vehuntur in aqua. Bononiae, 1565. 

Archimedes. Archimedis De insidentibus 
aquae. Venetiis, 1565. 

Aristarchus, of Samos. Aristarcht De 
magnitudinibus, et distantiis solis, et 
lunae, liber. Pisauri, 1572. 

Benedetti, Giovanni Battista. . . . De 
gnomonum umbrarumg. solarium usu 
liber. Augustae Taurinorum, 1574. 

Benedetti, Giovanni Battista. : 
Diversarum speculationum mathema- 
ticarum & physicarum liber. Taurini, 
1585. 

Cardano, Girolamo. . 
sive De regulis algebraicis, lib. unus. 
Norimbergae, 1545. 

Cardano, Girolamo. . . . Practica arith- 
metice, & mensurandi singularis. 
Milan, 1539. 


. . Artis magnae, 


Commandino, Federigo. . . . Liber de 
centro gravitatis solidorum. Bononiae, 
1565. 

Copernicus, Nicolaus. . . . De revolu- 
tionibus orbium coelestium libri VI. 
Norimbergae, 1543. 

Copernicus, Nicolaus. . . . De revolu- 
tionibus orbium coelestium libri VI. 
Basileae, 1566. 

Euclides. Elementa. Venice, Erhardus 
Ratdolt, 1482. (Gesamtkat. d. 
Wiegendr. 9428) 

Euclides. Euclidis megarensis philosopht 
acutissimi mathematicorumg omnium 
sine controuersia principis opa a Cam- 
pano interprete ... tralata. Venetiis, 


1509. 

Euclides. Eukleidou Stoicheion bibl. 
Basileae, 1533. 

Euclides. Euclide Megarense philo- 


sopho: solo introduttore delle sctentie 
mathematice : alla integrita 
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Books on Shakespeare 
now available from Cambridge 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 
by CAROLINE F.E.SPURGEON $9.00 


WHAT HAPPENS IN HAMLET, Third Edition 
by JOHN DOVER WILSON’ $5.00 


HENRY VI, Parts I, II and III (New Shakespeare Series) 


edited by JOHN DOVER WILSON 


$2.50 


each 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York 
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ridotto per . 
Venetiis, 1543. 

Euclides. . . . Sex libri priores, de 
Seometricis principijs . . . Authore 
loanne Scheubelio. Basileae, 1550. 

Gemma Reinerus, Frisius. Arithmeticae 
practicae methodus facilis. Basileae, 
1540. 

Gilbert, William. . 
Londini, 1600. 
Kepler, Johann. Prodromus disserta- 
tionum cosmographicarum. Tubin- 

gae, 1596. 
Mattioli, Pietro Andrea. . . . Opera 
quae extant omnia. Francofurti, 1598. 
Mueller, Johannes, Regiomontanus. 
Epytoma in Almagestum 
Ptolomet. Venice, 1496. 


. Nicolo Tartalea. 


. . De magnete. 


Napier, John. A plainme discovery of the 
whole Revelation of Saint Iohn. Edin- 
burgh, 1593. 

Palissy, Bernard. Discours admirables, 
de la nature des eaux et fonteines. 
Paris, 1580. 


Ptolemaeus, Claudius. Almagestum C. 
L. Ptolemet. Venetiis, 1515. 

Ptolemaeus, Claudius. Claudii Ptolemaei 

. . Almagestum seu Magnae con- 
structionis mathematicae opus plane 
divinum. Venetiis, 1528. 

Ptolemaeus, Claudius. Claudiu 
Ptolemaei Magnae constructionis ... 
lib. XIII. Basileae, 1538. 

Rondelet, Guillaume. . . . Libri de 
piscibus marinis. Lugduni, 1554-55. 

Ruini, Carlo. Dell? anotomia [sic] e 
del? infirmita del cavallo. Bologna, 
1598. 

Stevin, Simon. L’arithmetique de Simon 
Stevin. Leyden, Plantin, 1585. 

Tartaglia, Niccolo. General trattato di 
numeri. In Vinegia, 1556-60. 

Tartaglia, Niccolo. Nova scientia in- 
venta da Nicolo Tartalea. Venice, 
Esa 

Tartaglia, Niccolo. Quesiti, et inventioni 
diverse, Venice, 1546. 


Engraving in England in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


Part I THE TUDOR PERIOD 


by Arthur eM. Hind 


The first of four volumes, this one covers the period beginning 
1540. The catalogue lists all the works of known engravers; anony- 
mous prints are listed if their quality and importance demand it, or 
if they can be attributed with fair certainty to known engravers. 

Portraits and maps provide the chief subjects, though anatomy, his- 
tory, satire, heraldry, genealogy, views and plans, bookplates, play- 
ing cards, and engravings for books are all listed and illustrated. 


319 illustrations 7144” x10” $22.50 at all bookstores 


GAM BRU DGE UNBRW- ERS ITTY. PRESS 
32 East 57th Street .. New York 22,N. Y. 
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Conferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

July 4-14, 1952. French Leonardo Quincentenary 

October 18, 1952. New York Renaissance Club 

December, 1952. American Historical Association 

Spring, 1953. New England Conference on Renaissance Studies 
Spring, 1953. Southwest Renaissance Conference 

Spring, 1953. Midwest Renaissance Conference 


FRENCH LEONARDO QUINCENTENARY 


July 4-14, 1952, cf. RN tv, 67. Various reports have come in on this 
interesting and important Congress. It would seem that all the partici- 
pants enjoyed an opportunity for the exchange of thought on an inter- 
national level, and also the intellectual maturity with which persons of 
radically different political beliefs united in paying homage to one of the 
great minds of Western civilization. The celebrations at Amboise brought 
together, among others, the Comte de Paris, Pretender to the French 
throne and owner of Amboise; the Communist mayor of Vinci; the 
mayor of Amboise; and, in addition, Monsieur Pinay, Premier of 
France. As one correspondent put it, ‘Everyone was aware of the spot in 
which Monsieur Pinay found himself. He is not a Communist, he is not 
a Royalist, and he had not been thought to be a Man of Letters. He 
made one of the most beautiful, appropriate, and moving speeches I 
have ever heard, . . . raising the level of his discours to a region above 
partisan politics into an area where all men could meet in a genuine and 
sincere expression of enthusiasm and admiration.’ Many of the participant 
scholars ‘felt that the journey had been worth while not only because of 
the opportunity to see the Val du Loire and its Chateaux, but because in 
talking to one another we learned of work in progress. . . . Out of that 
meeting has come the formation of a permanent International Commit- 
tee on Renaissance Studies. Our European colleagues are extremely 
anxious to know what is going on in the way of Renaissance Studies in 
this country, and they would like us to know what they are doing.’ The 
three American delegates appointed at this International Committee 
were George Sarton, Emeritus of Harvard University, Elmer Belt of 
Los Angeles, and Agnes Mongan, Harvard University. 

Miss Kate Steinitz (Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana) has kindly sup- 
plied RN with abstracts of the papers delivered at the Congress, from 
which we quote in part. 

George Sarton (Harvard). ‘Leonardo, Inventor and Scientist.’? Leon- 
ardo never published his ideas, in fact, he never even revised and edited 
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them. Why? An important reason was his lack of a literary education, a 
handicap his autodidactic genius could never quite overcome. The works 
of his contemporaries contain too many quotations from established au- 
thorities, Leonardo’s too few. Roughly speaking, his references to Aris- 
totle are 9, to Vitruvius 6, to Archimedes 5. Leonardo was one of the 
greatest scientists in the history of the world but the world—while ad- 
miring the artist—did not discover the scientist until several centuries 
after his death. Leonardo ignored the truism that it is not enough to 
make a discovery, but that the discovery must be explained, defended, 
and developed. Strangely he, the mechanical genius and inventor of 
machines, completely ignored the most useful and far-reaching inven- 
tions of his time, printing and engraving, which would have enabled 
him to make his discoveries and ideas a part of Western civilization. 
Albrecht Diirer was to a considerable extent interested in the same ques- 
tions as Leonardo, as part of the intellectual and artistic climate of the 
day. But being a practical and efficient human being, not a dreamer who 
was the victim of his own genius, he utilized the intellectual and com- 
mercial possibilities of printing and engraving to the utmost, and thus 
experienced material success to a degree unknown to Leonardo. 

Paul-Henri Michel (Bibliothéque Mazarine). ‘Leonardo and the 
Problem of the Plurality of Worlds.” M. Michel, taking the research of 
Pierre Duhem as his point of departure, clarified Leonardo’s position as 
intermediary between cosmic philosophy and the modern concepts of 
physics. Leonardo did envisage the theoretical possibility of a body in 
space, kept in equilibrium between two centers of gravity. It was neces- 
sary to admit the existence of several worlds in order also to admit that 
of several centers of gravity. Did Leonardo envisage the possibility of 
several inhabited globes? He has left no positive statement to that effect, 
but one may say that he has not excluded that possibility. 

R. Hooykaas (Free University of Amsterdam). “The Corpuscular 
Theory of Leonardo.’ We must distinguish between the concept of the 
atom and the use of the word ‘atom.’ During the later Middle Ages and 
Renaissance the word was in common enough use, meaning a particle of 
dust visible in the rays of the sun; and such use did not necessarily imply 
a theory of atoms as it had existed in antiquity. Leonardo had certainly 
read Aristotle and Lucrece, but there are no references to a theory of 
atoms in his writings, though he uses the word in the sense described 
above. The notion of a vacuum was energetically rejected in his day, and 
even Leonardo does not use it to explain suction, although several of his 
passages seem to imply that a vacuum of extremely short duration causes 
certain phenomena of physics. 

P. Fracastel (Ecole des Hautes Etudes). “The Perspective of Leon- 
ardo.’ Taking the research of Nicco Fasola (editor of Piero della Fran- 
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cesca’s De prospectiva pingendi, Florence, 1942) and of John White 
(Journal of the Warburg Institute xt, London, 1949) as a point of 
departure, M. Fracastel discussed Leonardo’s theory of perspective and 
its relationship to Alberti’s De pittura and Piero’s De prospectiva.. . 
Leonardo’s theory of perspective is at the very core of his art and his 
thought, and of the thought of his time. It continues, but also transforms 
speculations of the quattrocento, and it possesses incontestably real orig- 
inality. The depth of Leonardo’s thought is superior to its realization in 
his art. 


New York RENAISSANCE CLUB 
New York Public Library, October 18, 1952. The meeting will open © 
the Library’s exhibit of books and Mss commemorating the 400th anni- 
versary of the birth of Richard Hakluyt and (approximately) of the 
work of Giovanni Battista Ramusio whose Navigation: et Viaggi were 
published 1550-1559. George B. Parks (Queens College), ‘Hakluyt 
and Ramusio Revalued;’ Boies Penrose, “Trends in the Scholarship of 
the Discoveries;’ Victor H. Paltsits (sometime of the Lenox Library and 
the New York Public Library), “The Lenox Collection of Voyage Lit- 


erature.” 


AMERICAN HisToRICAL AssOCIATION 

Washington, D. C., December 1952. One of the sessions at the Annual 
Meeting will be devoted to ‘Music in the Culture of the Renaissance.’ 
Edward E. Lowinsky (Queens College) will be the speaker and Fred- 
erick Artz (Oberlin) will lead the discussion. 


New ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON RENAISSACE STUDIES 


Spring 1953. Inquiries may be addressed to Leicester Bradner at Brown 
University. 


SOUTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


University of Texas, Spring 1953, cf. RN v, 27. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Thomas P. Harrison at the University. 


Mipwesr RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Newberry Library, Spring 1953. At the annual meeting, held last May, 
it was voted to hold future meetings at the Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago. The Committee in charge of the annual meeting to be held next 
spring consists of Bernard Weinberg (Northwestern), chairman; Ruth 
Wallerstein (Wisconsin) ; and Ernest Sirluck (Chicago). Stanley Par- 
gellis (Newberry) has been named honorary chairman of the Confer- 
ence. Inquiries may be addressed to Mr. Weinberg. 
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Discussion 


Letter to Renaissance Scholars: 


The committee on renaissance studies, which was established in 1938 
by the American Council of Learned Societies, has now been discon- 
tinued by the Council as a result of the decrease of its funds for research 
in the humanities. The members of the late committee now ask renais- 
sance scholars to say what cooperative scholarly activities, of the sort fos- 
tered by the committee, they need and will support. 

Do scholars wish, the committee asks, such aids to research as annual 
bibliographies of current scholarship (in addition to those now provided 
by Studies in Philology, Isis, and elsewhere), especially perhaps in music 
and art? Do they wish surveys of recent scholarship on specific topics, 
like those sponsored by the committee and collected (in a first series) in 
1945? Do they wish to insure the continuance of Renaissance News? 

If enough scholars find these aids essential, it should be possible to pro- 
duce them cooperatively. Renaissance News might, for example, if its 
subscribers wish, be expanded by the adding of regular supplements to 
give, for example, an annual biblography of works on renaissance music, 
a survey of recent studies of renaissance architecture, a study of trends in 
economic history since Professor Nussbaum’s article in 1941, etc. These 
additions would perhaps double the size of Renaissance News, and since 
subscribers now pay less for it than it costs to publish, a fair price for the 
expanded News might be $3 a year. (This is one subscriber’s unofficial 
guess. ) 

The committee has never seen the need of a full-fledged journal of 
renaissance studies. It asks scholars if they wish to see undertaken instead 
the compiling of sorely needed short-title catalogues of books printed in 
Italy, France, Germany, etc., in the sixteenth century. If we had the 
resources, we could easily employ one or two full-time bibliographers on 
these projects, and first of all perhaps to help to speed the like enterprises 
already under way, the bibliography of translations from the Greek to 
1600, and the handlist of neo-Latin books. More ambitious projects 
might be cooperative editions of the works of renaissance authors, and 
also, with the increasing cost of publishing, the subsidy of books by in- 
dividual scholars. 

Such enterprises require a supporting organization. We propose a new 
organizing or planning committee, to be composed of representatives 
named by local renaissance clubs or conferences, as well as representa- 
tives at large; if they are so instructed, such a committee would pre- 
sumably work toward a society for renaissance studies. We hope to see 
such a committee established in time for a meeting in the early spring of 
1953, and we invite the local bodies to take action. We also suggest that 
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scholars discuss their needs at the coming conventions. 

Meantime it is important to know what scholars wish. I have ventured 
to draw up the enclosed questionnaire, and ask that it be filled out and 
sent to me (I will act as a holdover secretary), together with further 
suggestions and comments. I add that scholars might consider whether 
they can persuade a university or research institute to underwrite a ren- 
aissance project, thereby lightening the load of the proposed planning 
committee. 

QUEENS COLLEGE George B. Parks, 


Secretary of the late ACLS committee 


MacKinney’s comments on Gilbert’s ‘Machiavelli’s Idea of Virtw’: 


Mr. MacKinney’s interesting and suggestive comments on my brief 
article have so much enlarged the scope of the discussion that it is almost 
impossible within a brief space to deal with the issues which he raises. 

I shall limit my remarks to a brief explanation why I remain uncon- 
vinced. I do not feel Mr. MacKinney has proved that the use of virtu 
in the passages which I presented must have been exceptional and cannot 
have had any bearing on Machiavelli’s concept of virtu. 

The fact which, in my opinion, speaks against the assumption of an 
exceptional use of virtu in these passages is that the sentence which I 
quote does not come from a literary or scientific work, where an unusual 
expression might easily occur, but from the protocols of the ‘pratiche,’ 
i.e. the sentences form part of remarks addressed to a gathering of ‘aver- 
age’ Florentine citizens, with the purpose of persuading them to take a 
definite course of action. I do not see how, in these surroundings, Rucel- 
lai could have used a term which his hearers would not easily under- 
stand. 

Mr. MacKinney suggests that Machiavelli’s virth cannot have had 
a medical connotation because the problems of medicine were far from 
his mind: “A perusal of Machiavelli’s works reveals very little reference 
to medicine.’ But this statement is really untenable considering the fact 
that Machiavelli was the author of Mandragola. 

Mr. MacKinney states that, in Machiavelli’s works, ‘Little or no 
combination of medicine with virtu can be found.’ I agree with this 
statement, but the purpose of my article was to reveal a connection 
which is neither obvious nor explicitly stated. The peculiarity and novelty 
of Machiavelli’s concept of virtu derives from the fact that it integrates 
different and even disparate elements; the crucial significance of the 
term for the understanding of Machiavelli’s political science makes it 
important to distinguish and to recognize the various strains—some more 
obvious, some more hidden—which went into the making of the concept. 

I feel that some of the recent literature to which Mr. MacKinney 
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refers is too much inclined to emphasize the dominating role of one 
element, of the moral-spiritual connotation, but a thorough discussion of 
this issue would demand much more space than I have here at my dis- 
posal. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE Felix Gilbert 


Renatssance Books of 1952 


The following check-list of books published between April 2d and Sep- 
tember 2d, 1952, has been compiled by Ernst Schlochauer of Queens 
College from Publishers Weekly and the British National Bibliography, 


cf. RN V, 30. 


John William Hey Atkins. English lit- 
erary criticism; the Renascence. (and 
ed.) New York: Barnes & Noble. 
382 p. 5.00. 

Robert Herbert Bainton. The reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. Boston: 
Beacon Press. 287 p. (7 p. bibl.) il. 
B75: 

Albert George Adam Balz. Descartes 
and the modern mind. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale. 506 p. (3 p. bibl. and 
bibl. footnotes) 10.00. 

Carola Baumgardt. Johannes Kepler; 
life and letters; intr. by Albert Ein- 
stein. London: Gollancz. 2  facs., 
bibl. 209 p. 12/6. 

Henry Stanley Bennett. English books 
and readers 1475-1557; being a 
study in the history of the book 
trade from Caxton to the incorpora- 
tion of the Stationers’ Company. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press. 
349 p. (bibl. and bibl. footnotes) 
7.00. 

Samuel Leslie Bethell. The cultural 
revolution of the seventeenth century. 
New York: Roy. 161 p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) 3.50. 

William R. Bowden. The English dra- 
matic lyric, 1603-42: a study im 
Stuart dramatic technique. (Yale 
studies in English series, ed. by Ben- 
jamin Christie Nangle—vol. 118.) 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. 
Press; London: Oxford Univ. Press. 
xii, 219 p. (bibl.) 25/. 


William Bracy. The merry wives of 
Windsor; the history and transmis- 
sion of Shakespeare’s text. (Univ. of 
Mo. studies, v. 25, no. 1.) Colum- 
bia: Univ. of Mo. 154 p. (7 p. 
bibl.) 2.50. 

Muriel Clara Bradbrook. Shakespeare 
and Elizabethan poetry; a study of 
his earlier work in relation to the 
poetry of the time. New York: Ox- 
ford. 287 p. (33 p. bibl. notes) 
front. 3.50. 

Miguel de Cervantes. Don Quixote. il. 
by Edy Legrand; intr. by Irwin Ed- 
man. New York: Heritage Press. 
682 p. 6.50. 

Miguel de Cervantes. The adventures 
of Don Quixote. tr. by J. M. Cohen. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books. 1.85. 

Sir Kenneth McKenzie Clark. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci; an account of his de- 
velopment as an artist. (2nd ed.) 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press. 
271 p. il. 7.00. 

Alfonso De Valdes and the sack of 
Rome: Dialogue of Lactancio and an 
archdeacon. tr. (from the Spanish) 
by John E. Longhurst and Raymond 
E. MacCurdy. Albuquerque: Univ. 
of N. M. Press. 120 p. (2 p. bibl.) 
25.08 

John Donne. 4x anatomy of the world: 
a facs. of the first ed.. 16113; with 
a postscript by Geoffrey Keynes. 
(Printed for presentation to mem- 
bers of the Roxburghe Club.) Cam- 
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bridge: private circulation. xl, 10 p. 
tables. 

John Donne. Essays in divinity; ed. by 
Evelyn M. Simpson. New York: Ox- 
ford. 166 p. (bibl. notes and foot- 
notes) 4.00. 

Montague William Douglas. Lord Ox- 
ford and the Shakespeare group: a 
summary of evidence presented by 
J. T. Looney, Canon G. H. Rendall, 
Professor Gilbert Slater. 3rd. ed. 
(contains additional evidence and 
amendments.) Oxford: Alden Press. 
London: Simkin Marshall. 168 p. 
front. (port.) Unpriced. 

Guillaume Du Vair. The moral philos- 
ophie of the Stoicks: written in 
French; Englished by Thomas 
James; ed. by Rudolf Kirk. (Rut- 
gers Univ. Studies in English, No. 
8.) New Brunswick, N. J.; Rutgers 
Univ. Press. 143 p. (bibl., notes and 
footnotes.) il. (pors.) 3.50. 

Oskar Farner. Zwingli the reformer: 
his life and work. Tr. (from the 
German) by D. G. Sear. London: 
Luterworth Press. 135 p. front., 
illus. (ports.) 7/6. 

Alfred Furness. The Shakespeare coun- 
try including the Peak and the Cot- 
swolds; introd. by H. J. Massing- 
ham. (Immortal Britain ser., no. 3.) 
New York: Macmillan. 106 p. il. 
9.50. 

Ludwig Goldscheider, compiler. Uz- 
known Renaissance portraits: medals 
of famous men and women of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; en- 
larged reproductions ed. by Ludwig 
Goldscheider. London: Phaidon 
Press. 18 p. 4 illus. 66 plates. (bibl. ) 
Zeus 

John Harvey. Tudor architecture. New 
York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. 96 p. il. 
2.50. 

John William Hebel and others, eds. 
Prose of the English Renaissance; 
selected from early editions and 
manuscripts. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 894 p. 5.50. 

J. H. Hexter. More’s Utopia; the biog- 


raphy of an idea. (History of ideas 
series, no. 5) Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton. 183 p. (bibl. footnotes) 
3-00. 

Arthur Mayger Hind. Engraving in 
England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; a descriptive cata- 
logue with introductions; pt. 1., 
The Tudor period. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 519 p. (14 
p. bibl. and bibl. footnotes) il. 
22NSOs 

John Leslie Hotson. Shakespeare’s mot- 
ley. New York: Oxford. (London: 
Hart-Davis) 142 p. (bibl. footnotes) 
3-50. 

Edward Hubler. The sense of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets. (Princeton studies in 
English, no. 33) Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton. 169 p. (bibl. footnotes) 
3.00. 

Thomas Kyd. The Spanish Tragedy; 
ed. by Charles T. Prouty. (Crofts 
classics) New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 114 p. (bibl.) .35. 

Eric Linklater (Robert Russell). Mary, 
Queen of Scots. (Twentieth century 
classics series) London: Dobson. 160 
p. front. (port.) 7/6. 

Andrew Marvell. Selected poetry and 
prose; ed. by Dennis Davison. Lon- 
don: Harcap. 246 p. (bibl.) 7/. 

Andrew Marvell. The poems, printed 
from the unique copy in the British 
Museum with some other poems by 
him; ed. with an introd. by Hugh 
Macdonald. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard. (London: Routledge & K. 
Paul) 236 p. front. (port.) 2.50. 

John Ernest Neale. Queen Elizabeth I. 
(Bedford historical series, no. 1.) 
London: Cape. 402 p. front. 7 plates 
(6 ports.) 18/. 

Allardyce Nicoll. Shakespeare. (Home 
study books series, ed. by B. Ifor 
Evans) London: Methuen. v, 181 
p. 6/6. 

Oxford University. Bodleian Library 
portraits of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. (Bodleian pic- 
ture book series—no. 6) Oxford: 
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Bodleian Library. ii, 7 p. 23 plates. 
2/6. 

Ambroise Paré. The apologie and treat- 
ise of Ambroise Paré, containing the 
voyages made into diverse places 
with many of his writings upon sur- 
gery; ed. and with an introd. by 
Geoffrey Keynes. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 249 p. (bibl.) il. 
3.50. 

Vivian de Sola Pinto. The English Ren- 
aissance, 1510-1688; with a chapter 
on literature and music by Bruce 
Pattison. (2nd. ed.) (Introds. to 
English lit. v. 2.) New York: Dover 
Pbles. 380 p. (232 p. bibl.) 3.00 

Francois Rabelais. The heroic deeds of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel. il. by 
Francis J. Broadhurst. New York: 
Anglobooks. 778 p. 8.50. 

W. C. Richardson. Tudor chamber ad- 

1485-1547. Baton 
Rouge: La. State Univ. Press. 554 p. 
(25 p. bibl.) il., diagrs. (col.) 6.50. 

Elizabeth Ripley. Leonardo da Vinct; 
a biography; with drawings and 
paintings by Leonardo. New York: 
Oxford. 67 p. (bibl.) 3.00. 

Subodh Chandra Sen Gupta. Shake- 
spearean Comedy. New York: Ox- 
ford. 296 p. (4 p. bibl. notes) 3.50. 

William Shakespeare. Henry Vz, parts 
1-3; ed. by John Dover Wilson. 
(New Shakespeare series) New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 3 v. 
front. lvi, 226; liv, 221; xlvi, 225 
Pp: 7-50. 

William Shakespeare. The life of King 
Henry V. (Arden texts) ed. by Her- 
bert Arthur Evans; il. by Fritz 
Kredel. New York: Heritage Club. 
resp. ils Ceol.) 4.65. 

William Shakespeare. Macbeth; ed. by 
Kenneth Muir; based on the edition 
of Henry Cunningham. (7th ed. 
rev.) (Arden ed.) New York: Brit- 
ish Book Centre. 270 p. 2.75. 


ministration, 


Donald Alfred Stauffer. Shakespeare's 
world of images: the development 
of his moral ideas. New York: Nor- 
ton. (London: Oxford Univ. Press) 
339 p. 25/. 

James Alexander Kerr Thomson. 
Shakespeare and the classics. New 
York: Macmillan. 254 p. 4.00. 

Arthur Walsh Titherley. Shakespeare’s 
identity: William Stanley 6th Earl 
of Winchester. (London? ): Warren 
& Son. xi, 338 p. 10 plates. 27/6. 

Jerome Turler. The traveiler (1575) 
Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints. 
Gainesville, F.a 224 p. 6.50 

Rosemond Tuve. 4 reading of George 
Herbert. London: Faber. 216 p. col. 
front. 17 plates (incl. facsims.) 25/. 

Eleanor Stuart Upton and George Par- 
ker Winship Jr. Guide to sources of 
English history from 1603 to 1660 
in reports of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Scarecrow Press. 179 p. 
3.50. 

Eugene M. Waith. Pattern of tragi- 
comedy in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
(Yale studies in English, v. 120). 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale. 228 p. 
(bibl. footnotes) il. 4.00. 

Marcus Whiffen. 4x inrtoduction to 
Elizabethan and Jacobean architec- 
ture. (Introduction to architecture 
series, ed. by Sir Hugh Casson) Lon- 
don: Arts and Technics. 96 p. front. 
plans. (bibl.) 15/. 

Margaret Whinney (Dickins). Renais- 
sance architecture in England. (pub- 
lished for the British Council) Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green. 42 p. 20 
plates (26 illus.) 4 diagrs. 2/6. 

Arnold Williams, ed. 4 ¢ribute to 
George Coffin Taylor; studies and 
essays, chiefly Elizabethan, by his 
students and friends. Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. 231 
p. (3 p. bibl.) front. (port.) 5.00. 
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Projects {> News 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

T. W. Baldwin (Illinois) has completed the editing of Trodus and 
Cressida for the New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. It is expected 
that the volume will be published during the current calendar year. 

Baltimore Museum of Art. The Museum’s Exhibition of the History 
of Maps will be open until November 23. Of especial interest to Renais- 
sance scholars are a great series of Ptolemies, ranging from a Greek 
thirteenth-century manuscript through every important printed edition 
from the first until 1578; a room devoted to the fine portolan charts of © 
the Renaissance; a large display of the great globes, wall-maps and 
atlases of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and important sec- 
tions on the period of discovery and the exploration and colonization of 
America. Many of the items, loaned from 35 public and private collec- 
tions, have not been shown before. The exhibit is arranged jointly by 
the Museum, the Walters Art Gallery, and Peabody Library, and Johns 
Hopkins University. An illustrated catalogue will be published. 

Morton Bloomfield (Ohio State). A monograph on The Seven 
Deadly Sins, to be published by the Michigan State College Press. It 
deals with cultural history and the connections between literature, theol- 
ogy, social history, and art. The main emphasis is on the medieval period, 
but the last chapter discusses the changes in the treatment of the Sins in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Quirinus Breen (Oregon), Fulbright Fellow. Mr. Breen will be at 
the University of Florence, beginning this December. ‘My researches 
have to do mainly with Nizolius, also with some men against whom he 
fought for the honor of Cicero,—such as Calcagnini and Majoragio. In 
the process Nizolius has become something of a philosopher; as such he 
was neglected till Leibnitz took notice of him. Were I to describe in 
most general terms what I am after, it is contributing to our understand- 
ing of the influence of humanistic rhetoric on the style of philosophical 
discourse.’ 

Charles C. Butterworth (Philadelphia, Pa.) The English Primers, 
1529-1545: Thew Publication and Connection with the English Bible 
and the Reformation in England. To be published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press, cf. RN 1, 52. 

G. R. Elliott (Duke). Flaming Minister, a study of Othello from the 
standpoint of Renaissance religious humanism, will be issued by the Duke 
University Press early in 1953. The book attempts to demonstrate that 
a cause much deeper than Jago’s deviltry and Othello’s jealousy under- 
lies the tragedy. The book is successor and companion to the author’s 
Scourge and Mimster, a study of Hamlet, cf. RN iv, 15. 
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Donald M. Frame (Columbia), Fulbright and Guggenheim Fellow. 
A study of the Development of Montaigne’s Thought. Mr. Frame will 
conduct his researches at Paris during the current academic year. 

J. Russell Major (Emory), Fulbright and Guggenheim Fellow, will 
spend two years in Europe doing research on French representative in- 
stitutions during the 16th and 17th centuries. 

George Sarton (Emeritus, Harvard) will lecture on “The Apprecia- 
tion of Ancient and Medieval Science in the Renaissance’ as A.S.W. 
Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The lectures will deal, in turn, with medicine, philosophy and mathe- 
matics, and are scheduled for January 16, 23 and 30, 1953. 

The Shakespeare Quarterly, with its issues of October 1952 and Jan- 
uary 1953, will offer reproductions of English school books of the 16th 
century. James G. McManaway, editor of the Quarterly, recently ar- 
ranged an exhibit of English school books of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies at the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Thesarus Mundi, cf. RN tv, 24. Marullo’s Carmina, ed. A. Perosa, 
xliv and 261 p., $3. and Salutati’s De laboribus Herculis, ed. B. L. Ull- 
man, xiv and 650 p., $6. have been published and will be distributed in 
the United States by the Mediaeval Academy of America. 

John Dover Wilson’s New Shakespeare, published by the Cambridge 
University Press, was begun in 1921. This year the three parts of 
Henry VI appeared in three volumes, and thus the series has reached its 
24th play and 27th volume. The probable order of volumes to come is 
Richard III, Romeo and Juliet, Pericles, Othello, King Lear, Timon 
of Athens. 


NECROLOGY 

Professor Donald A. Stauffer died at the age of fifty of a coronary 
thrombosis on 8 August 1952 at Oxford, England, where he had been 
serving as Eastman Professor. He was to have lectured on Shakespeare 
at Stratford before returning to the United States to resume his duties as 
Professor of English and Chairman of the English Department at 
Princeton University. He was one of the most versatile scholars of his 
generation; his published writings range from the earliest English bio- 
graphical writings to the latest English poetry. Students of the Renais- 
sance will remember him best for his perceptive remarks on Renaissance 
poems in The Nature of Poetry and for his study of Shakespeare’s moral 
ideas, Shakespeare’s W orld of Images. While on active duty in the Pa- 
cific as a major in the Marine Corps Professor Stauffer published a vol- 
ume of poems, and, shortly after the war, he published a novel, The 
Saint and the Hunchback. He had been educated at Princeton and Ox- 
ford. Two brothers and two sisters survive him. 
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